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THE PHANTOM PUBLIC. By WALTER LIPPMANN. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925. 


$2.00. 


Mr. Lippmann’s writings on politics and the democratic 
movement are well known—particularly his contributions 
to the study of public opinion and its creation. His latest 
book has caused surprise because of the author’s frank 
admissions of what he believes to be the permanent limi- 
tations of democratic procedure. 


In common with many advocates of democracy Mr. 
Lippmann is coming to take a realistic—and, as it must 
seem to some, a pessimistic—view of politics. The 

overeignty of the average man is seen in the light of 
Gs erie to be a fiction, and democratic idealism has 

been giving way to disenchantment. “For when the pri- 
vate man has lived through the romantic age in politics and 
is no longer moved by the stale echoes of its hot cries, 
when he is sober and unimpressed, his own part in public 
affairs appears to him a pretentious thing, a second rate, 
an inconsequential. You cannot move him then with a 
good straight talk about service and civic duty, nor by 
waving a flag in his face, nor by sending a boy scout after 
him to make him vote.” 

Government is after all so complicated and technical 
that no amount of education in citizenship can make the 
average person equal to it. It is largely the business of 
experts. In fact, Mr. Lippmann is convinced that: “The 
justification of majority rule in politics is not to be found 
in its ethical superiority. It is to be found in the sheer 
necessity of finding a place in civilized society for the 
force which resides in the weight of numbers.” Realism 
ould hardly go further. 


What, the author asks, does the public really do? The 
idea that there is actually a “public” which makes up its 
mind about the course of events and consciously directs 
them he regards as no longer tenable. Such a “public” 
is a mere phantom, an abstraction. Public opinion is “not 
the voice of God, nor the voice of society, but the voice 
of the interested spectators of action.” There is no 
formulated, integrated “will of the people,” but only a 
disposition on the part of the community to align itself 
for or against a specific proposal, and then only when 
something goes wrong or seems to be going wrong with 
the affairs of the community. Public opinion is merely a 
“reserve of force brought into action during a crisis in 
public affairs. 

“With the substance of the problem it can do nothing 
usually but meddle ignorantly or tyrannically. It has no 
need to meddle with it. Men in their active relation to 
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affairs have to deal with the substance, but in that in- 
direct relationship when they can act only through utter- 
ing praise or blame, making black crosses on white paper, 
they have done enough, they have done all they can do 
if they help to make it possible for the reason of other 
men to assert itself.” 

Democratic citizenship, therefore, becomes a matter of 
deciding when things are going badly and what agencies 
or individuals may be called into action to put them right. 
With the process of putting them right the general public 
should not concern itself because of its incompetence. 

With reference to any proposed reform procedure, the 
author suggests three tests which the non-expert person 
may apply: “Does it provide for its own clarification ? 
for its own amendment by consent? for due notice that 
amendment will be proposed? . . . A reform which 
satisfies these tests is normally entitled to public sup- 


” 


port. F. E. J. 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By C. Luruer Fry. New 
York, The Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1926. $2.50. 

This volume is the second of a series which will present 
the results of the Institute’s study of 140 American agri- 
cultural villages. Dr. Fry interprets data gathered in 
that study and also certain important census data which 
would not have been published by the Census Bureau but 
which were made available by the Institute. For purposes 
of the study a village was defined as a place with a popu- 
lation between 250 and 2,500, and an agricultural village 
as one in a farming area acting as a service station to 
farmers. 

The book has great significance because of the light it 
throws upon the composition of villages, about which very 
little has as yet been known. It has particular merit 
because it becomes available at the time when rural-urban 
relations are to the fore and educational adjustment be- 
tween rural and urban groups seems more and more 
imperative. 

Some of the more important findings are summarized 
as follows: “There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 18,000 villages whose populations aggregate be- 
tween twelve and a half and thirteen million. This means 
that nearly every eighth American lives in a_ village. 
} Contrary to general belief, village populations are 
increasing. From 1900 to 1920 villages actually increased 
in population more rapidly than the nation as a whole. 

Although village populations increased more 
slowly in the period 1910 to 1920 than in the previous 
ten-year period, nevertheless in both decades villagers in- 
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creased several times more rapidly than the rest of the 
‘rural’ population. As a result, villagers are steadily be- 
coming a more and more important element of the nation’s 
‘rural’ population. The inhabitants of Middle- 
western villages seem to be economically more prosperous 
than villagers in other regions. They have comparatively 
high proportions of home ownership and of young people 
attending school, and the rate of child labor is low. These 
facts point to a relatively high standard of living in the 
villages of the area. Child labor in Southern 
villages seems to be partly a result of economic pressure. 
In those villages the relative number of gainfully employed 
children under fourteen is comparatively high; but the 
proportion of gainfully employed old people also tends 
to be high. Villagers differ from city dwellers. 
They have higher proportions of native whites and de- 
cidedly larger numbers of old people. The med- 
ical services performed by villages are decidedly less 
adequate than those performed by cities. In proportion 
to the populations they serve, villages have fewer physi- 
cians and dentists than have cities, while more than half 
the villages studied have no trained nurses at all.” 


READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM. By Davin J. 
Savoss. New York, George H. Doran, 1926. $2.50. 
“Dedicated to the rank and file of trade unionists,” this 

volume is a valuable source book for the study of the 

American labor movement as understood by those who 

have made it what it is. The selections are from official 

trade union literature. It is less concerned with philosophy 
than with practice and it stresses procedure, literature and 
personnel. 

The material is presented under the general heads of 
theory, organization and government, policies and func- 
tions. Recent trends in the labor movement—workers’ 
education, banking, social insurance—are discussed in the 
material presented ; likewise important controversial issues, 
such as the theory of wages, the question of labor’s rela- 
tion to the state and to the courts, the open and closed 
shop issue, the boycott, and the conflict between the labor 
party ideal and the A. F. of L. tradition of non-partisan 
political action. 

Some useful labor statistics, a list of labor publications, 
and a brief labor “who’s who” are appended. 

Readings in Trade Unionism is the most recent of the 
series known as the “Worker’s Book Shelf,” seven of 
which have now been issued. The series is prepared under 
the direction of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 476 West 
24th Street, New York. F.E. J. 


CURING THE CRIMINAL. By Jesse O. StutsMaAN. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. $2.50. 
The author is superintendent of Rockview Penitentiary 

in Pennsylvania. He has had 18 years’ experience in 

research and correctional work in four states, and has 
had contact with 50,000 convicts. 

The origin of crime lies in the community, declares 
Mr. Stutsman; society has ignored this fact for centuries, 
shifting the burden of correction always to penal institu- 
tions and officials. Crime just happens, the public thinks ; 
the criminal is immoral and must be taught a lesson. But 
we are beginning to learn through bitter experience, that 
crime is an effect of some deep cause. 

It is not enough, however, to know the causes of crime, 
Mr. Stutsman points out; many volumes have been writ- 
ten about these causes, but little organized effort has been 
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made to eliminate them. One glaring demand is for 
an efficient governmental system for gathering statistics 
on prevalence of crime, arrests, convictions, imprisonment, 
conditions conducive to crime, and agencies for its preven- 
tion. All statistics so far have been sporadic and incom- 
plete, and of no practical value. 

There is great need, the author contends, for scientific 
physical and mental examinations. New York and New 
Jersey have made beginnings in this field, with the aim of 
placing each man where he will fit best in the prison com- 
munity, and of rehabilitation. Diagnoses of individual 
criminals have been made by Dr. William Healy, in which 
bad antenatal conditions, “repressed constellations,” and 
other causative factors were revealed as responsible for 
antisocial behavior. Such research is expensive, = 
Mr. Stutsman, but indispensable. Epilepsy often cause 
malicious acts, yet for long periods the patient is apparently 
normal. Such cases require close observation and in- 
tensive treatment. 

Why, the author inquires, does the state pay thousands 
each year for repeated convictions of inebriates, if they 
can be cured? Whose duty is it to discover the cause 
of the drug addict’s malady? 

Politics, he avers, has been the great handicap to prog- 
ress in prison reform but he is encouraged by increasing 
popular demand for humane treatment of convicts. Slowly 
we are seeing light. 

The death penalty is contrary to every principle deduced 
from modern penology, and its rapid decline predicts its 
abolition, Mr. Stutsman believes. It has not deterred 
crime, he states; men do not usually stop to weigh conse- 
quences before they commit murder, but act on impulse 
if they do meditate, they figure they can escape detectior 

Work for prisoners, to be curative, Mr. Stutsman says, 
should be constructive, interesting, instructive, and the 
working prisoner should be equitably compensated, so that 
he will have an incentive for industry. 

Mr. Stutsman speaks of finger-print identification as 
infallible. It should be said that Albert Wehde of Chicago 
has discovered a method whereby finger-prints can be 
forged beyond possibility of detection by experts. Mr. 
Wehde has given full details of his process in a book 
which was reviewed in the INFORMATION SERVICE on 
January 24, 1925. J.N.B. 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD; INFORMAL 
TALKS ON TEACHING. By Wittram H. Kit- 
PATRICK. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
$2.00. 


What are you teaching? This question is being asked 


academies, colleges, church schools—wherever teaching 
going on. In so far as it seems to imply criticism, effort 
is put forth to meet the criticism by adding subjects to 
the curriculum, increasing extra-curricular activities, ab- 
sorbing more of the pupils’ time, introducing new methods 
of instruction or administration, working out more sys- 
tematic and searching tests. 

But the problem will not down. We look at the product 
of the schools and ask again, what are you teaching? Are 
you turning out a generation more honest, more sensitive 
to injustice and more alert to secure for all men equal 
opportunity, more devoted to the search for truth, more 
responsive to human need, more intent upon those ends 
which will bring widespread happiness, more willing to 
subordinate immediate personal desires to the general 
welfare, more intelligent in contributing to the common 


more and more insistently of our teachers in public ‘hing HQ 
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good, more experienced in cooperative endeavor? In other 
words, just what are we contributing through our teach- 
ing to the making of democracy? 

Professor Kilpatrick has brought us face to face with 
these questions from a somewhat new angle. He reminds 
us that most teachers think of their work in terms of 
subject matter. We are teaching arithmetic, or geography, 
or language or botany or bible. We conceive of our task 
as consisting mainly in winning and focussing the atten- 
tion of our pupils upon the subject in hand. But Professor 
Kilpatrick insists that the work of the teacher, and the 
teacher’s responsibility, are much broader than this would 
seem to indicate. We teach subjects, of course. There 
are other learnings going on all the while, of which the 
@' and perhaps also the teacher, is unconscious. One 

s learning to like the subject, or to feel an aversion to- 
ward it. One may be learning to evade his task, to deceive 
the teacher, or to cooperate, to investigate, to form pur- 
poses in the light of one’s varied relationships. 

All these learnings, whether those which are attained 
through conscious attention to subject matter or those 
which are attendant upon the whole teaching process, are 
governed by psychological laws—the law of Readiness, the 
law of Use and Disuse (or Exercise) and the law of Satis- 
faction and Annoyance (or Effect). That is to say, we 
are to consider the whole teaching situation—recitation, 
study period, recess—in its relation to the pupil. Will he 
enter into it whole-heartedly? Will it be an experience 
which he will have only once, or repeatedly? Will the 
total effect be satisfying to him, or otherwise? It is these 
neglected learnings, and their relation to the subject in 

and, which are most important for the building of atti- 
des and habits—what we call vaguely character. 


Perhaps the most significant thing about this book is the 
fact that it is itself an illustration of its thesis. It is not 
a logical setting forth of the author’s theory of teaching 
method—that is, a text-book upon the subject of method. 
It is instead a running account of a series of conferences 
in which a group of teachers, under the author’s leader- 
ship, frankly faced the concrete problems of their teaching 
work, 


It need hardly be said that the book deals with teaching 
in a most vital, illuminating and timely manner. It is 
fascinating reading and should be earnestly studied by 
every teacher, whether in public or church school, who 
really desires to make his efforts count for the utmost 
in the building of character. 


MAKERS OF FREEDOM. By Suerwoop Eppy and 
Krrspy Pace. New York, George H. Doran, 1926. 50c. 
Once more these two well known and prolific writers 

ave contributed a volume to the current literature of 
social reconstruction. The book consists of eight bio- 
graphical sketches of William Lloyd Garrison, Booker T. 
Washington, Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, J. Keir Hardie, Susan B. Anthony, and Woodrow 
Wilson, and a chapter on the “present struggle for free- 
dom.” The subjects of the sketches are presented as 
emancipators, respectively, in the realms of physical 
slavery, ignorance and poverty, materialism, ecclesiastical 
bondage, moral and spiritual insensibility, social injustice, 
masculine domination, and international anarchy. 

No attempt is made at pure biographical treatment; 
rather, each career dealt with is subjected to a standard 
analysis based on this series of questions: What kind 
of a world did he live in? What did he do? What did he 
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say? What happened to him? What kind of man was 
he? What were the results of his life? 

Then, against this background of social challenge, 
prophecy and sacrifice is portrayed the present social situ- 
ation in America as the authors see it. They survey the 
danger zones in the social order—political, economic, in- 
ternational, interracial. This last section of the book 
brings up to date some of the earlier discussions of the 
authors in these fields. It might be caller a Baedecker’s 
Guide to what Christian idealists are calling the “un- 
Christian aspects of the social order.” 

If the reception accorded by ministers and religious 
leaders to the authors’ earlier writings affords a criterion, 
the present volume will be widely read. F.E. J. 


BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE. By Henry Hucu 
Proctor. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. $1.50. 
Here is a thoughtful book dealing with interracial mat- 

ters in America today. This is perhaps the right way, 

after all, to help along race relations, namely, to present 

a picture of our complex interests in which all of us are 

taking part together. 

Dr. Proctor is happiest in his discussions of things 
which unconsciously reveal the gospel of brotherhood and 
Christian goodwill. His chapters on “The Theology of 
the Songs of the Slave” are, to the reviewer’s mind, far 
and away better than most of his other writing. As an 
autobiographer, the author is simple and straightforward 


. enough, but is much too subjective to be extraordinarily 


interesting. This does not mean that his life has not been 
unusually thrilling and interesting, but it does mean that 
in his expression of it he has not been as happy as in 
his account of other matters. 

The foreword by the author is good, and so is the con- 
cluding essay “The Outlook,” breathing a wholesome 
optimism, without any cheap or fatuous glorification of 
our all too imperfect American social order. 

This autobiography will do immense good. Its very 
variety of content, in spite of its intense subjectivity, 
will do a great deal to stimulate the writing of others on 
themes having to do with the formation of goodwill be- 
tween America’s two major racial groups. And, in addi- 
tion to that indirect result, in itself it is a contribution to 
that all too infrequent literature of constructive work for 
a better world, in which brotherhood shall be more than 


a name. W.L.I. 


SAFETY EDUCATION (Part I of the Twenty-Fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education). Edited by Guy M. Wuippte. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1926. 
$1.60 net, $1.75 postpaid (paper edition). 

This 410 page volume looks very formidable and is in 
fact not a book to be read entire but principally for ref- 
erence use. However, the chapter on “The Fundamental 
Significance of Safety Education” by Albert W. Whitney 
and A. B. Meredith presenting a new philosophy of safety 
education is of especial significance. “Safety first” as a 
slogan is repudiated by the writers as quite out of place 
in the educational field. “Taken literally, it would mean 
that personal safety is under all circumstances the first 
consideration, to be preferred before the demands of 
honor, love, bravery, courtesy, or any of the other quali- 
ties that make life worth living. The fact that this slogan 
could have slipped over into use in the schools shows how 
necessary it is, from an educational point of view, to 
examine all the implications of the subject. If it were a 
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question of choice, ‘Adventure First’ would be a more 
hitting slogan in the educational field, or perhaps ‘Safety 
for More and Better Adventures.’ In fact, if we get rid 
of war and if the standardization and stabilization of life 
continues, and the movement toward the cities, it is a 
question whether the problem of adventure may not prove 
to be one of the most important problems of the world.” 
The writers say that while modern business “would be 
paralyzed if it had to be conducted without any mitigation 
of the inherent risks of its various undertakings,” yet even 
in business, “certainty is required only as a basis for new 
hazards. Business is essentially founded upon venture, 
but the new venture cannot be undertaken until the results 
of the venture that has been already accomplished have 
been consolidated into a basis from which to make the new 
advance.” 

This new development in the philosophy of safety edu- 
cation for which Mr. Whitney is largely responsible gives 
promise of a greatly enriched curriculum. 

‘the book is a comprehensive manual of materials and 
methods of safety education in various grades and insti- 
tutions. A bibliography is appended. F.E. J. 


CHAOS AND A CREED. By JAMes PRiceEMan. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1925. $2.50. 

An anonymous author has written an unusual type of 
apologetic tor the Christian religion. Frankly accepting 
the evolutionary view of life the author confesses that he 
cannot “follow the authority of rational science” which 
while it accounts for human cruelty does not in the author's 
opinion account for human kindness. 

it is a very personalistic discussion. “Biblical scholar- 
ship,” says the author, “in its study of the history of 
Jesus neglects too much the facts of human character and 
psychology, data scientifically as important for all creed- 
making as is textual criticism.” 

It is a book of insight rather than science which will 
doubtless help many people who are making an adjust- 
ment between personal religion and a scientific view of 
the world. The author never runs away from facts but 
he says that it has become a primary law with him “never 
to trust as a guide any man who sneers.” 

Some striking quotations are: “Jesus alone among re- 
ligious teachers dares to postulate, ‘My teaching is some- 
thing no one can believe until he has tried it.’” “It is 
not until we follow Jesus, the healer, from village to 
village, observing him, listening to him, that some witness 
deep within us cries, If God ever actually inhabited human 
flesh, precisely in this way would he have worked 
miracles.” “Jesus cannot be held accountable for the after- 
worldliness of Christianity. Jesus sanctioned no 
enervating raptures about the life to be. His promises 
in regard to heavenly bliss are vague when compared with 
the vigor he promises to his followers here on earth.” 

It is no disparagement to the author’s main argument 
that many practically-minded Christians will have diff- 
culty with the following: “So well does every one of us 
know him [Jesus] that there is not one of us who does 
not know exactly what would be Jesus’s reply to any 
question, personal, national, international. There is no 
problem before any one of us to which we cannot hear 
Jesus’s answer, down to his very phrasing, his intonation, 
his ironic gaze.” The meaning of Christian for concrete 
situations is not always so simply ascertained. There will 
be more agreement when he says: “There is not one of 


us who does not know that the sole reason we do not 
tollow Jesus's advice is that we are afraid to.” 


F.E. J. 


RACE OR NATION. By Gino Speranza. Indian- 
apolis, Bobis-Merrill Co., 1925. $3.00. 

Mr. Speranza, who is an American citizen of Italian 
parentage, presents the rather unusual thesis (for one of 
his ancestry) that American civilization is “fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant” and that “the test of service 
and devotion for the New Stock may be, after all, not 
how much we give of ourselves, but how much of our- 
selves we deny.’ ‘the author discusses alleged evil effects 
of large numbers of aliens on our legal system, politi 
life, spiritual life and social life. He argues that ing 
jeopardize the attainment of a common language, endangés 
the public school, and perpetuate a conflict of racial char- 
acteristics. Mr. Speranza is evidently thoroughly patriotic 
in his sentiments, and honestly devoted to American ideals, 
He has evidently spent much time gathering material since 
he makes many reterences to incidents occurring through- 
out the nineteenth century. But there seems to be some 
confusion in his argument. For instance, he devotes a 
good deal of space to a mournful discussion of the “cul- 
tural cleavage” caused by “the pressure exercised upon 
the still preponderant Protestant homogeneity of the 
nation by a mass of non-American-minded Roman 
Catholics who have come here within the last fifty years, 
carrying with them cultural and nationalistic differences 
which have no place in the American democracy.” Yet 
a few pages further he says “in spirit, priesthood and 
outlook Roman Catholicism in this country is becoming 
more and more culturally American. I thie 
that a large number of thoughtful American Catholics 
would personally subscribe to ex-President Eliot’s opinion 
that American Catholicism is already resulting in a ‘pro- 
found modification of the Roman Catholic Church’ in 
regard to ‘the manners and customs of both the clergy and 
the laity’ including ‘the scope of the authority of the 
priest’ in this country.” 

Mr. Speranza’s argument would be much more effective 
if it were not marred by inaccuracies and blind references 
to “an American sociologist,” etc., leaving the filling in 
of the correct name to the reader’s imagination. 


I. M.C. 


WOMEN POLICE. By Owrncs. New York, 

Frederick H. Hitchcock, 1925. $2.50. 

This volume, written for the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, presents, for the first time, a full account of 
the movement for women police and of the duties ow 
problems of women police. The first part of the vou 
ume gives in compact form the history of the move- 
ment and the present status of women police through- 
out the world so far as information could be secured. 
In the second part are discussed the relation of women 
police to community problems and private organiza- 
tions, the type of work done by women police, the 
form of organization and the training necessary. 

The author points out that women police devote 
their attention almost entirely to the preventive 
aspects of police work, especially those concerned 
with women and children. 

This book is undoubtedly the best single source for 
information regarding the movement. LM.c. 


Printed in U. S. A. ; 
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